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little accidents which, the careless and unpolite never attend to until it is gone past recovery.
Nothing has more contributed to banish it from a married state than too great a familiarity and laying aside the common rules of decency. Though I could give instances of this in several particulars, I shall only mention that of dress. The beaux and belles about town, who dress purely to catch one another, think there is no further occasion for the bait when their first design has succeeded. But besides the too common fault in point of neatness, there are several others which I do not remember to have seen touched upon, but in one of our modern comedies 1, where a Frenchwoman offering to undress and dress herself before the lover of the play, and assuring his mistress that it was very usual in France, the lady tells her, that's a secret in dress she never knew before, and that she was so unpolished an Englishwoman as to resolve never to learn even to dress before her husband.
There is something so gross in the carriage of some wives, that they lose their husbands' hearts for faults which, if a man has either good-nature or good-breeding, he knows not how to tell them of. I am afraid, indeed, the ladies are generally most faulty in this particular, who, at their first giving in to love, find the way so smooth and pleasant, that they fancy 'tis scarce possible to be tired of it.
There is so much nicety and discretion required to keep love alive after marriage, and make conversation still new and agreeable after twenty or thirty years, that I know nothing which seems readily to promise it but an earnest endeavour to please on both sides, and superior good sense on the part of the man.
By a man of sense, I mean one acquainted with business and letters.
A woman very much settles her esteem for a man according to the figure he makes in the world and
1 Steele's Funeral, Act iii, sc. 2.